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Executive Summary 




Finding, Developing, and 
Retaining Outstanding Principals 

The importance of quality leadership 
in any organization cannot be overem- 
phasized. Poorly led organizations fail. 
For businesses, military organizations 
and teams of any kind, this is a funda- 
mental truth. Leadership in schools is 
no less important. It is widely acknowl- 
edged that the quality of the principal 
has a profound impact on the quality 
of the school and the education of the 
children it serves. 

As we stand on the edge of the 21st 
century, America is at an important 
crossroads. Much more will be required 
of our children educationally than the 
generations that preceded them. In an 
increasingly interdependent, techno- 
logical world, the quality of our chil- 
dren’s lives, the vitality of the demo- 
cratic culture they inherit, and their 
ability to make a contribution to the 
generations that follow are all directly 
dependent upon the quality of the edu- 
cation they receive. Moreover, it will no 
longer be sufficient for some to become 
well educated while many others, par- 
ticularly low income and minority 
populations, do not. For our culture 
to flourish in an atmosphere of oppor- 
tunity, all children will have to reach 
more of their human potential. Failure 
by our generation to accomplish this 
goal holds negative economic, moral, 
and civic implications for our children 
and theirs. 



O 




This work was written with the 
understanding that for students to 
receive the best education possible, 
outstanding building-level leadership 
is essential. It was also written at a 
time when the quantity of those aspir- 
ing to become principals is significant- 
ly decreasing. Due to the dual condi- 
tions of the importance of the princi- 
pals role and the increasing scarcity 
of candidates aspiring to that role, 
finding, developing, and retaining 
outstanding principals has become 
a highstakes imperative. 



For students to receive the 
best education possible, 
outstanding building-level 
leadership is essential. 



This document was written for those 
central office administrators, board 
members, parents, teachers and others 
who seek to find, develop, and retain 
outstanding principals for their schools. 
It was also written for principals who 
want to improve their skills so they may 
serve their constituents, especially stu- 
dents, at the highest levels. 




While principals have different skills 
and styles, outstanding principals share 
similar qualities. Specific suggestions 
about personal qualities and convic- 
tions, as well as specific skills that 
should be sought in ideal principal 
candidates, are provided in the pages 
that follow. Specific skills that might 
be taught to principals who do not 
already possess them are also identi- 
fied. Thoughts about where to seek 
promising principal candidates are cited, 
and numerous recommendations are 
made about how to nurture principals 
so they may achieve their full poten- 
tial. Most importantly, suggestions for 
retaining outstanding principals are 
clearly delineated. To provide addition- 
al insight into the ways that outstand- 
ing principals consider and address 
key issues, responses by nationally rec- 
ognized principals to 12 questions that 
consider how to ensure school success 
are also related. 




All American Children Deserve 
Leaders Who Can Assure 
Excellence Based on International 
Educational Standards 

Since early 1989, the National Associa- 
tion for Schools of Excellence (NASE) 
has been identifying and disseminating 
effective school practices throughout 
the country. Leading Americas Schools 
is the third installment in a trilogy of 
educational propositions developed to 
ensure that education in America is 
second to no other country in the world. 
The tenets put forth in the document 
are based upon nationally recognized 
and proven programs of excellence 
developed by practitioners in the field 
who refuse to accept failure for any 
child in the United States. 

Leading Americas Schools builds on 
this foundation. The assertions in this 
document are a natural evolution of 
ideas created during the last 10 years 
of educational revolution that has tran- 
spired in our country. With all evolu- 
tions, strategies and plans change, but 
the primary reason to resist the oppres- 
sive status quo remains the same. NASE 
members continue to strive for excel- 
lence for all children. It is unacceptable 
to allow any of our children to fall, and 
certainly not because educators and 
others cling to the security of failed 
programs of yesterday. 



Background 



As we proceed into the Information 
Age, a significantly higher portion of 
our population than ever before must 
be well educated. We can no longer 
afford to permit schools to be sifting 
and sorting mechanisms where only 
some students succeed. If we are to 
compete in the global economy, we can 
no longer allow a significant portion of 



We can no longer afford to 
permit schools to be sifting 
and sorting mechanisms where 
only some students succeed. 



our population to be poorly educated. 
Given recent brain research, it is even 
questionable that those students who 
are considered successful achieve any- 
where close to their full potential. In 
short, if schools do not educate all of 
our children more successfully, our tran- 
sition into the future will be marked by 
a workforce unable to compete in a glob- 
al economy, a divided and endangered 
democracy, and untold loss of human 
potential. 



Partners for Success: 

Business and Education 

Almost eight years ago. Partners For 
Success: Business and Education^ a joint 
publication of NASE, Associated Oregon 
Industries, and the Tom Peters Group, 
dispelled the myth that poor and minor- 
ity students could not learn. Twenty-two 
nationally recognized school principals 
identified 10 essential elements for 
achieving success and developed a two- 
year plan (see Appendix I) for revitaliz- 
ing a failing school. This information 
was distributed nationwide for others 
to emulate. 

The NASE partners recognized that 
the “bottom line” for evaluating all build- 
ing principals and the effectiveness of 
a school is measured by what students 
have attained academically, including 
achievement gains in basic skills, tech- 
nological applications, problem-solving 
ability, attendance, behavior and much 
more. Practitioners from across the 
nation replicated the successful tech- 
niques reported in Partner for Success. 
These techniques, based on a passionate 
desire by individuals to guarantee that 
all children would learn, exposed the 
tired excuses of the past, which hold no 
relevance for educators who refuse to 
write off even the smallest percentage 
of todays youth. All children can learn. 
Period. It is our duty to make sure that 
new and practicing building adminis- 
trators adhere to this credo. 




Ten Essential Elements 
for Achieving Success 

In 1989 outstanding school principals— 
all validated practitioners — published 
10 essential elements to identify what 
was necessary to bring a school to 
national standards and what was ex- 
pected from the building principal to 
achieve this goal. Following are these 
essential elements: 

1. High Expectations. Fligh expecta- 
tions for students and staff was unan- 
imously identified as the most critical 
element in achieving academic excel- 
lence and equity. We must firmly be- 
lieve that all children can learn. The 
principal’s primary responsibility is 

to ensure that teachers, parents, stu- 
dents. and other school staff believe 
that all children can learn. 

2. Clear Vision. The principal must 
clearly articulate the vision of where 
the school is going and how to get 
there. This vision drives all program 
decisions. The school must have a 
mission statement that clearly defines 
and articulates goals. “Yes” and “no” 
decisions regarding curriculum, pro- 
grams, expenditures, schedules, and 
all operations must be based on 
whether they support the school’s 
mission, and it is the principal’s 
responsibility to see that this is so. 

3. Leadership. The principal is the 
instructional and managerial leader 
of the school and must provide strong 
leadership if the school is to achieve 
academic excellence. The principal 
must be versed in state-of-the-art 
methodology and pedagogy, and con- 
stantly demonstrate the highest level 
of commitment, performance, and ex- 
pectations through actions not rhetoric. 

4. Teamwork. Teamwork is essential. 
The principal is the leader, but to turn 
the vision into reality requires the coor- 
dinated effort of everyone involved in 
the school. Principals, their staff, par- 
ents, and communities must function 
as a team to formulate and implement 
policy. Each group should have a mean- 
ingful role in achieving the school’s 
goals. It is the principal who guaran- 
tees that this will happen. 







5. Staff Development. Successful 
schools provide an ongoing, strong 
staff development program. They hold 
to the philosophy that no matter how 
good you are, you can always be bet- 
ter. All building personnel must receive 
regular, comprehensive, and appropri- 
ate development based on continuing 
needs. This does not necessarily mean 
that everyone can be generically trained. 
Specific goals based on the mission 
of the school should be considered 
any time staff development occurs. 

It is not unheard of to train different 
staff in different areas. Empowerment 
of the qualified is necessary. Elimina- 
tion of those that cannot or will not 
become qualified is required through 
mandated training, counseling, or if 
necessary, firing. 

Respect for others enhances aca- 
demic performance and improves 
the learning environment. Therefore, 
human values must be fully integrat- 
ed into every segment of training that 
affects curriculum. When the princi- 
pal demonstrates through his or her 
actions that this is essential, then the 
staff will follow. Students must learn 
to accept responsibility for their actions, 
work as members of a team, show 
respect for others, and offer some- 
thing back to others. No less should 
be expected of the adults around them. 

6. Strong, Appropriate Curriculum. 

A comprehensive, appropriate, and 
flexible curriculum must exist in every 
school to meet the unique needs of 
students it serves. Children attend 
school to learn, and curriculum ele- 
ments are the stepping stones to 
continuous academic achievement. 
The principal should be a leader in 
curriculum development by recogniz- 
ing the experts and resources that 
are available, not only on the staff 
but outside the school as well, and 
garnering those resources for the 
benefit of the children in the building. 




7. Safe, Clean, and Orderly Environ- 
ment for Learning. Learning is most 
effective when it occurs in a safe, clean, 
and orderly environment. School and 
classroom management plans are re- 
quired if everyone is to understand the 
expectations of the school and com- 
munity. Teachers and all staff must be 
trained in proven methods of effective 
behavior management, with the princi- 
pal leading the effort. Finally, every 
school should have adequate and 
appropriate materials, equipment, 
and supplies. 

8. Genuine Accountability. Genuine 
accountability must exist for the per- 
formance and progress of staff and 
students. Everyone is accountable 
for achieving academic excellence; 
accountability must be present at 
every level. All programs and strate- 
gies must be measured regularly 

to make certain positive progress is 
being made toward the school’s goals. 

And there is an “or else”: Despite 
comprehensive efforts to assist per- 
sonnel to improve, those who are either 
incapable or unwilling to change and 
whose continued presence will harm 
students must be removed. If the prin- 
cipal does not do it, another person 
should be found to accomplish the task. 

9. Recognition and Rewards for 
Excellence. Excellence in education 
deserves regular recognition and re- 
wards. Programs should be instituted 
that reward students, parents, and staff 
for academic success. 

10. Strong Community and Parental 
Support. Schools benefit greatly from 
a strong sense of community pride 
and support. Principals should make 
every effort to encourage meaningful 
involvement of families and the com- 
munity in the school’s operation. All 
members of the school staff, especially 
the principal, must continuously seek 
the involvement of parents and the 
community. 



Saving America’s Children 

Immediately following the publication 
of Partners for Success in 1989, NASE 
educators and business leaders recog- 
nized that what they had developed 
was not enough. If our children were 
to have any chance in today’s world, 
they would need the skills necessary 
to meet and exceed international edu- 
cational standards. Five years ago, 
these same partners, along with five 
international experts and outstanding 
school leaders identified in the state of 
Oregon, outlined what was required in 
America’s schools for our children to 
achieve international parity and even- 
tually exceed existing world standards 
in education. Specific methods and 
standards schools could immediately 
apply to obtain increased levels of 
achievement for our school children 
were identified during an international 
symposium sponsored by NASE and 
Associated Oregon Industries. These 
methods were published in Saving 
Americas Children: Achieving Interna- 
tional Standards in American Schools: 
A Blueprint for Change. 



Saving America’s Children outlined 
eight key points and numerous specific 
standards that educators could apply 
immediately to obtain more effective 
levels of achievement for our children. 
Another two-year implementation plan 
was included. These eight points were 
considered at the time to be the first real 
identification of international standards 
for American schools and school leaders 
to strive toward. Until this point, the 
NASE principals understood that when 
gauged against international standards, 
the original work in Partners could be 
described as a discussion of minimum 
competencies for principals. Unfortu- 
nately, many still think that the mini- 
mum standards are far too difficult to 
attain and view them as benchmarks for 
excellence. This is not correct. The prin- 
cipalship is not an easy position or one 
that can be defined in simple terms. The 
position requires much more if excel- 
lence in a specific school is to be attained. 

NASE partners contend that the inter- 
nationally identified eight key points of 
actions must be implemented if princi- 
pals hope to move their individual build- 
ings toward international parity and 
excellence. 



Update 

NASE members expanded upon the 
tenets presented eight years ago with 
the following additions: 

■ Identify and select the very best 
people for teaching positions 

The principal must master the hiring 
process which includes recruiting, inter- 
viewing and making final selections. 

■ Base leadership upon moral initiative 
The principal and all staff members 
must he unified in doing what is right 
for children, leaders leading leaders. 

■ Challenge assumptions 

The principal must challenge historical 
assumptions such as how the school 
day is organized and how time, space, 
and resources are used. 

■ Communicate effectively 

A principal must use traditional means 
of communication effectively as well as 
emerging forms of communication such 
as e-mail, Web pages and the Internet. 

■ Access knowledge efficiently 
Information is essential to providing 
the best education to students. Techno- 
logical advances require principals to 
become adept at leading all toward the 
efficient accessing of knowledge in 
today’s information age. 
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■ Base curriculum on the best standards 
The principal must be aware of and take 
part in basing curriculum on best stan- 
dards as they evolve in the national and 
international search for high quality 
curriculum. 

■ Be data driven 

The principal must lead in making rea- 
sonable decisions based upon data in 
the areas organization, supervision and 
evaluation. 

It Is Time to Act 

A systematic review of American edu- 
cation has been completed by the NASE 
partners over an eight year time period. 
The information gleaned from these 
experts resulted in not only identifying 
what was needed in American schools, 
but also the development of specifically 
proven strategies that, when implement- 
ed, can move any American school into 
the international arena of excellence. 
But so far the successes have been few 
and far between. The criteria and con- 
cepts of what makes an effective school 
have been developed, but do we have 
the leadership to deliver to the Ameri- 
can public? 



While everyone supports the idea that 
education is a team effort, it is impera- 
tive that the team be led by a strong and 
dedicated leader. No one person can 
have more of an impact on the school, 
the staff and the students than the build- 
ing principal. No one is in a better posi- 



The role of the principal is 
increasing in compiexity 
because it has changed from 
that of manager to ieader. 



tion to effect more changes for good 
through personal example and inspira- 
tion. But, a major dilemma has occurred 
in that now that strong leadership is 
needed more then ever in America’s 
schools, fewer and fewer qualified indi- 
viduals are coming forward to accept 
the challenge. 



Districts now face significant diffi- 
culty finding quality principals. This is 
at a time when the role of the principal 
is increasing in complexity because it 
has changed from that of manager to 
leader. Schools must become institutions 
in which students develop into produc- 
tive citizens. It is essential to identify 
individuals who have potential to be- 
come outstanding principals. Princi- 
pals must be developed to their full 
potential and principals who truly excel 
must be nurtured and retained so they 
will remain in the profession. 

The NASE partners recognize that it 
is imperative to focus on the principal 
as the one person in the best position 
to lead a school to excellence. NASE prin- 
cipals accept the tenet that recreating 
the schools of our youth will not ade- 
quately prepare our children for the 
new basic skills and technical and pro- 
fessional knowledge required in mod- 
ern society. They believe that the prin- 
cipal must be the accountable champi- 
on in every school building in America 
because in the final analysis, no excuse 
for failure is acceptable for our students. 
Success is the only option. 









Eight Key Points of Action 
for Reacning International 
Standards 

Each of the eight points addresses a 
specific component of an overall plan 
for helping America’s schools reach 
international educational standards. 
Today’s principals must have the skills, 
or the ability to learn the skills, neces- 
sary to accomplish the task of prepar- 
ing our children for the global work- 
place. 

1. Business and School Partnerships. 

For our students to be competitive 
today and in the future, businesses 
must develop partnerships with 
schools. Accountability and planning 
are vital. First, business involvement 
in schools must be contingent upon 
schools having a strategic plan for 
children to quickly reach national 
and international academic standards. 
Building principals who are not trained 
in formulate strategic plans put their 
building at risk by not receiving the 
aid and support that businesses can 
offer. A building principal must initiate 
contact with businesses that will assist 
in moving children and staff toward the 
attainment of internation-al standards. 
Effective principals will insist that busi- 
ness and industry take an active role 
in defining what competency levels 
are necessary for specific technical 
and professional occupations that 
will impact children when they enter 
the world of work. Sharing this infor- 
mation with students, teachers and 
staff builds a solid foundation for the 
development of goals and strategies. 
A natural extension of this coopera- 
tion is business and schools joining 
in partnerships to provide work expe- 
rience for students and internships 
for teachers. 

Business people serving on school 
advisory councils, effective principals, 
school improvement teams and board- 
level committees must provide need- 
ed direction for schools. This collabo- 
ration should encourage businesses 
to provide resources for teaching 
basic, entry-level workforce skills, 
along with awards and incentives 
to effective schools. Businesses and 
schools entering into technological 
information sharing services are again 



a natural extension of effective admin- 
istration at the building level. Busi- 
nesses and principals need to create 
transferable high school academic 
credit for on-the-job work experience. 
This necessitates businesses and 
schools establishing programs that 
show students a direct relationship 
between school performance and 
work performance. 

2. School Structure. Schools must be 
structured in a way that permits teach- 
ers to teach appropriate curricula. As 
the building leader, it is the principal’s 
responsibility to heighten the aware- 
ness of the total school community. 
For instance, it has been widely known 
for many years that the length of the 
school year must be increased to match 
that of other industrial countries. The 
length of the school day also should 
be expanded. 

An effective principal who uses the 
mission of the school and the power 
and influence of parents, the commu- 
nity, and business can do much to 
make these requirements a reality. 
Alternative pathways to high school 
graduation are needed. Encompassing 
professional and technical education 
with built-in flexibility between path- 
ways will enable individuals to move 
easily between academic, technical, 
and professional education. 

An effective principal will support 
and champion specific professional 
and technical training to prepare stu- 
dents for a high-tech world. Converse- 
ly, technical training cannot take place 
unless principals insist on primary 
school programs that allow children 
to progress at their own developmen- 
tal pace, such as the nongraded kinder- 
garten through third grade concept. 

Schools should provide assistance 
to students and families, and life expe- 
riences should be considered for high 
school academic credit. Individuals 
with unique training outside of con- 
ventional education should be given 
the opportunity to teach. Educators 
must be able to make curricular deci- 
sions on a site-by-site basis and be 
held accountable for these changes. 
The person who is most accountable 
is the building principal. 



3. Curriculum Requirements. As 

the educational leader of the building, 
the principal must spearhead efforts 
toward implementing an integrated 
curriculum that includes these basic 
skills: keyboarding, data manipulation, 
problem solving and decision making, 
systems of technology, resource man- 
agement, economics of work, human 
relations, applied math and science, and 
career planning. Reading, writing, lis- 
tening, and speaking remain the pri- 
mary focus in all content areas. Math 
areas that should be stressed include 
basic operations, logic, statistics, prob- 
ability, and measurement. Applied math- 
ematics should be taught using vari- 
ous operations since algebra and geom- 
etry taught in isolation appear to be 
seldom used in the work force and 
everyday life. 

Applied science also should be 
taught within an integrated curriculum 
that stresses higher-order thinking skills 
such as problem solving, analysis, syn- 
thesis, and evaluation. Of course, these 
skills should be emphasized at all levels 
and in all areas of instruction. 

Student work experience and appren- 
ticeships with business and civic auth- 
orities should be required, and the 
majority of instruction should focus 
on application and problem-solving 
skills. Since the majority of instruc- 
tion should engage students in active- 
ly using information, rather than pas- 
sively receiving information, students 
need to be taught and assessed by 
working together to solve problems 
and create solutions, much like adults 
do in the workplace. The availability 
of computers and emerging technolo- 
gies must increase in classrooms, 
particularly at the middle school and 
high school levels, but also at the ele- 
mentary level. Curriculum for primary 
children must be appropriate and 
reflect the fact that young children 
learn best through active involvement 
and play. 

At all grade levels basic skills should 
include the ability to use information 
systems, demonstrate personal and 
civic responsibility, model acceptable 
personal behaviors and skills, set pri- 
orities, work as a member of a team, 
reason and use appropriate interper- 
sonal skills. No textbook should be re- 
quired as the sole source for meeting 



class requirements. Principals must 
provide different training to selected 
empowered individuals. 

Critical analysis and evaluation 
should be taught as prerequisites for 
entry-level work, further education and 
everyday life. All schools will have to 
adopt distance-learning technologies. 
Using cable systems and satellites, a 
teacher with specific skills can instruct 
students who are hundreds of miles 
away. Many rural schools currently 
do this, making classes in specialized 
areas such as physics, foreign lan- 
guages, and other professional and 
technical skills available to students 
everywhere. Principals who are tech- 
nologically illiterate will do little to en- 
hance the learning in their buildings. 

4. Effective Assessment. Students 
must be assessed on a regular, ongo- 
ing basis, but curricula should drive 
assessment, not the other way around. 
Assessment should include a wide vari- 
ety of techniques such as anecdotal 
information (portfolios), assigned class 
work, oral questioning, quizzes, sen- 
ior projects, tests and standardized 
measures. When letter grades and 
standardized achievement tests are 
used in isolation their validity is ques- 
tionable. Using these methods to 
assess student performance during 
the first four years of schooling is 
especially questionable. 

International standards require that 
teachers and especially administra- 
tors be assessed by how well their 
students learn and perform. Educa- 
tion at all levels must be judged by 
how well it prepares students for the 
future. It is unfair to blame students 
and their families for the failures of 
American education. 

5. Parent Involvement. Parents are 
the first and most important teachers 
their children have. Parents must play 
an active role in the education of their 
children or they will greatly limit their 
future. Many parents may be put off 
by the word “involvement,” so it is 
necessary to stress the difference 
between involvement and support. 
Involvement may mean helping in the 
classroom or providing needed sup- 
plies for children. But support is infi- 
nitely more necessary and includes 
monitoring homework, setting goals 
with the teacher and accepting the 



same accountability for a child’s learn- 
ing as the teacher and principal. When 
this occurs, parents value school and 
school achievement, and they encour- 
age their children to do the same. 

A principal must demand that par- 
ents drastically limit the amount of 
television their children watch. Re- 
search concludes that children who 
watch more than 10 hours of televi- 
sion a week have lower school achieve- 
ment, are less creative, and have small- 
er vocabularies. Parents should listen 
to their primary-age children read. Par- 
ents should never be afraid or embar- 
rassed if they do not understand how 
their child’s homework should be com- 
pleted. It is the teacher’s and princi- 
pal’s responsibility that students under- 
stand an assignment before they leave 
class for home. 

Schools should establish regular 
private consultation with parents to 
discuss their child’s progress, as well 
as techniques for incorporating sup- 
plementary home instruction. Some 
traditional parent involvement strate- 
gies must be continued such as par- 
ent organizations, open houses, par- 
ent teacher conferencing on a quarter- 
ly basis, and volunteer programs. In 
addition, parents should be members 
of school policy and oversight organi- 
zations. 

By expanding curriculum to include 
parenting classes for parents and high 
school students, principals can make 
an investment now in future parent 
support. 

6. Student Self-Esteem. Healthy, pro- 
ductive citizens require positive and 
realistic self-esteem. Student self- 
esteem is enhanced by successful 
learning coupled with appropriate 
rewards. Self-esteem is built upon 
successfully achieving high individual 
standards, and schools must develop 
recognition programs that reward 
student achievement and effort. 
Teachers must help students build 
self-esteem by sincerely caring for 
them and guiding them toward gen- 
uine success on a daily basis. Princi- 
pals set that tone in a school through 
their actions and deeds. When stu- 
dents demonstrate success in inter- 
national academic competition, cele- 
brate their achievement. 
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7. Teacher Training. The evidence and 
recommendations for effective teacher 
training have been outlined in educa- 
tional research for the past several 
years. International educational institu- 
tions have followed the recommenda- 
tions while American schools have 
ignored the issue. The following ele- 
ments for teacher training should 

be supported by all principals today 
because they are essential for provid- 
ing teacher trainees with the skills they 
need to become successful teachers: 

■ European schools require teacher 
trainees to receive on-site experi- 
ences in the working world. Princi- 
pals should require that teacher 
trainees be taught by practicing 
master teachers. Teacher trainees 
must receive formal training in 
classroom management and be 
trained using international stan- 
dards and strategies. 

■ Teacher trainees should successful- 
ly intern for one year with an expe- 
rienced master teacher before being 
certified. Outstanding retired master 
teachers can work with school dis- 
tricts as trainers and mentors. 

■ Each school and district must pro- 
vide a strong staff training program 
based on locally assessed needs, 
and successful teachers should 
conduct most of the teacher train- 
ing. Teaching leadership trainers at 
every school should be recognized 
at each school, rewarded and com- 
pensated. Practicing teachers 
should be released and given paid 
sabbaticals for renewal training, 
and all staff supervision should be 
conducted by master teachers. 

8. Foreign Languages. A second lan- 
guage for all students is essential in 
an interdependent world. As a leader 
in curriculum development, the princi- 
pal needs to strive to include a desig- 
nated second language that is incor- 
porated into all curricular areas, begin- 
ning in the primary years and contin- 
uing through high school graduation. 
Additional languages must be offered 
at the middle and high school levels. 

A measure of accountability should be 
that by sixth grade, students should 
be able to listen, write, speak, and 
read in a second language. 



Outstanding Principals: 

Identifying, Developing, 
and Retaining the Very Best 




Identifying Outstanding Principals 

The first step in identifying those who 
have the ability to be outstanding prin- 
cipals is having a clear concept of the 
qualities and skills needed to do the job 
well. It is true that outstanding princi- 
pals have professional skills and per- 
sonal attributes that are disparate. It 
is also true that individual “fit” to any 
local situation is critical for a prospec- 
tive principal to be successful. Despite 
these caveats, there are important per- 
sonal qualities, convictions, and profes- 
sional skills that outstanding principals 
share. Individuals who are looking for 
outstanding principals should identify 
individuals who possess as many of 
these as possible. NASE principals 
recommend that candidate screening 
devices, interview questions, and refer- 
ence inquiries be designed to reveal the 
extent to which individual candidates 
possess or have the capacity to develop 
the personal qualities and professional 
skills that follow. 

Personal Qualities and Convictions 

NASE principals believe that personal 
qualities and convictions are more 
important to look for in a prospective 
candidate for principal than professional 
skills. The former comprise an individ- 
ual s character and the views he or she 
brings to the professional setting; as 
such, they are not likely to be altered 
significantly through additional train- 
ing or mentoring designed to improve 
professional competence. 



The NASE principals suggest that 
individuals responsible for hiring prin- 
cipals look for candidates who possess 
the following personal qualities and 
convictions which outstanding princi- 
pals share. 

Moral Commitment to Serving the 
Best Interest of Children, Outstand- 
ing principals view the work of educa- 
tors as singularly devoted to serving 
the best interest of children. Conse- 
quently, outstanding principals use 
as a template for their decisions the 
following question: Does it serve the 
best interest of students? 

Those looking for candidates who 
have the potential to become outstand- 
ing principals are well advised to look 
for individuals with a history of focus- 
ing their efforts on student achievement. 

Profound Belief in the Limitless 
Possibilities of Human Potential. 

Outstanding principals hold the con- 
viction that all children can learn. The 
NASE principals believe that this is the 
most important conviction a candidate 
may possess. Outstanding principals 
are absolutely passionate about the im- 
portance of educating all children well. 
They are passionate because they believe 
the consequences of a poor education 
are extraordinarily destructive for indi- 
viduals and our society. They under- 
stand that even the best students can 
learn more if appropriately challenged. 




Outstanding principals believe that to 
unleash the human potential of children, 
they must work to unleash the human 
potential of their teachers. To many out- 
standing principals, helping teachers 
grow is the most rewarding aspect of 
their work. Additionally, outstanding 
principals are insatiable in their own 
efforts to grow; they constantly seek 
personal and professional development; 
it excites and stimulates them. 

Those seeking candidates who have 
potential to become outstanding prin- 
cipals must seek individuals who 
demonstrate a passionate belief in 
the limitless possibilities that humans 
possess. These individuals must also 
believe that it is the principals responsi- 
bility to create the climate and motiva- 
tion for growth to occur. 

High Moral Character and Commit- 
ment to Ethical Behavior. Outstanding 
principals understand that individuals 
follow and synergize with them not 
because of their position, but because 
of who they are as a person and profes- 
sional. They understand that the most 
powerful tool they possess is influence 
and that influence is based upon the 
credibility they have developed through 
their actions. Outstanding principals 
understand that it is the leaders who 
lead by example that will be followed: 
they do what they say; they are what 
they project; they treat others with dig- 
nity courtesy and respect; they are per- 
sistent in their efforts to help teachers 
and students grow. Consequently, out- 
standing principals model behaviors 
they expect in others. 




Those looking for individuals who 
have the capacity to excel in the princi- 
palship must seek individuals with a 
record of high moral integrity, individ- 
uals who model behaviors that demon- 
strate their commitment to providing 
the highest quality of education. 

Commitment to Working Interde- 
pendently. Outstanding principals real- 
ize that no one individual possesses 
sufficient knowledge or skills to bring 
a school to the highest levels of per- 
formance. They realize that the syner- 
gy achievable through interdependent, 
collaborative effort is the hallmark of a 
high performance team. Outstanding 
principals seek to develop a high per- 
formance team. Included on this team, 
but in different ways, are all school con- 
stituents, especially students, their par- 
ents and their teachers. Those seeking 
outstanding principals must identify 
individuals who are committed to work- 
ing interdependently with their con- 
stituencies. 

Commitment to Treating Different 
People Differently. Outstanding prin- 
cipals seek to promote growth in indi- 
vidual students and staff members 
based upon what works best for the 
individuals involved. They understand 
that brain research and research into 
individual thinking and learning styles 
suggest that there is no one best way to 
educate all students. Consequently, out- 
standing principals promote a variety 
of instructional practices and other 
learning opportunities demonstrated 
by research to be effective. They also 
are flexible about educational deliv- 
ery models and seek ways to provide 
options for students and teachers. 



Outstanding principals also realize 
that different staff members bring to 
the table different skills, abilities, and 
personal orientations. Outstanding 
principals are relentless in their effort 
to help each staff member realize their 
full potential, but are cognizant that 
this means different mentoring, train- 
ing opportunities, and supervision for 
each. They realize that while the over- 
whelming majority of teachers will 
respond positively to good leadership, 
there are some who, for various rea- 
sons, do not serve children well. Out- 
standing principals address issues of 
teacher deficiency with integrity, they 
do not permit their students to be 
served poorly. 

Those looking for outstanding princi- 
pals should seek educators who under- 
stand the importance and necessity of 
treating different people differently. 

High Degree of Intelligence and Per- 
sonal Flexibility. Leadership is not an 
easy job. While NASE principals do not 
view intelligence as a sufficient condi- 
tion for an individual to be an outstand- 
ing principal, they view it as a neces- 
sary one. 

Outstanding principals also demon- 
strate great personal flexibility. Their 
flexibility, however, is with respect to the 
means by which they achieve their pri- 
mary end — student achievement — not 
with respect to the end itself Additional- 
ly, while outstanding principals are flexi- 
ble with respect to means, they are not 
flexible with respect operating ethically. 

Those seeking outstanding principals 
are well advised to seek individuals of 
intelligence and personal flexibility. 




Professional Skills and Knowledge 

A candidate’s professional skill level is 
very different from the personal quali- 
ties and convictions he or she possess- 
es. Professional skills may be improved 
with appropriate experience and train- 
ing; personal qualities and convictions 
are not so readily altered. Thus, NASE 
principals suggest that while it is impor- 
tant to seek candidates for the princi- 
palship who hold the skills suggested 
in this section, the greater question for 
those doing the selecting is whether 
they believe that a prospective candi- 
date has sufficient potential to develop 
competency in those skills not already 
possessed. The philosophical issue in 
question here is this: Is potential more 
important than experience? NASE prin- 
cipals suggest that the answer to this 
question is, “yes!” 

NASE principals believe the follow- 
ing skills are possessed by outstanding 
principals. 

Skills of Working Interdependently. 

NASE principals understand the com- 
plexity of the modern principalship. 

The days of principals spending their 
time with purely managerial functions 
have passed. Principals are now required 
to provide real educational leadership 
in addition to their other responsibili- 
ties if all students are to perform at sig- 
nificantly higher levels. Additionally, it 
is paramount that students, their par- 
ents, staff members, and community 
all be a part of defining and delivering 
education if each student is to be suc- 
cessful. Given the demands of the posi- 
tion and the need for involvement in 
the educational process by disparate 
parties, NASE members suggest that 
principals must be highly skilled in 
working with others. Principals must 
be skilled in team building, helping 
groups identify common interests, and 
facilitating groups so they may arrive 
at consensus. Principals must be skilled 
in involving parents in the educational 
process, working with teachers, students 



and others individually and in groups. 
Only through the synergy of collabora- 
tion will the culture of the school change 
so that students can achieve their full 
potential. 

Individuals seeking outstanding prin- 
cipals must assess a candidate's skills, 
or ability to develop the skills, of work- 
ing with others interdependently. 

Communication Skills, including 
Technological Fluency. Communica- 
tion skills are mandatory for leaders 
to work interdependently with groups. 
NASE members suggest that principals 
must be able to communicate at highly 
proficient levels verbally and in writ- 
ing. Moreover, principals must be flu- 
ent in new technologies, such as the 
Internet, if they are to provide their 
staff and others with appropriate infor- 
mation. Technological fluency is also 
important for another reason: If prin- 
cipals want their staffs to become pro- 
ficient in the latest technology, they 
must model that behavior themselves. 

Those seeking outstanding princi- 
pals should assess a candidate's com- 
munication skills. In doing so, they 
must determine the candidates tech- 
nological proficiency. This is a must! 

Vision of What Schools 
Can and Must Become 

Those assessing candidates for princi- 
palships must assess a candidate's vision 
for his or her school. That vision should 
include some basic idea of what experts 
suggest students will have to know and 
be able to do to be successful in the 21st 
Century. It should also include the idea 
that school is about educating students 
for citizenship and personal develop- 
ment. The candidate's vision should 
also include knowledge of best educa- 
tional practices which have some hope 
of providing students with the skills 
and knowledge they need. While it is 
possible to provide candidates with 
much of this knowledge after they 
have been given a principalship, the 




best candidates will demonstrate that 
they have already formulated a vision 
of some quality. 

Management Skills. It is axiomatic 
that those who cannot manage a school 
cannot lead it. From this perspective, 
management skills are an absolutely 
necessary condition, though not at all a 
sufficient one, for a principal to become 
outstanding. NASE principals have 
identified six managerial areas in 
which principals need to become 
skilled: (1) budgeting. (2) scheduling, 

(3) student management/discipline, 

(4) staff supervision, (5) facilities, 
and (6) hiring process. 

Those looking for outstanding princi- 
pals must assess a candidates knowledge 
and abilities to manage the school in 
these areas. These are skills that can be 
learned, if a candidate is so predisposed. 

Knowledgeable and Skilled in Staff 
Development. To bring a staff to the 
highest levels of proficiency, principals 
must be cognizant of the best training 
available. They must be innovative in 
providing the right training to the right 
individuals. For example, teachers who 
are more skilled might develop unique 
proficiency that they, in turn, may teach 
to their colleagues. Less skilled teachers 
may need more remedial approaches. 

Those seeking outstanding principals 
should assess a candidates understand- 
ing of the importance of developing staff 
members so they, in turn, promote 
growth in others. Best candidates will 
be passionate about empowering the 
right people. They actively nurture those 
ready to grow by providing them with 
opportunities to develop. Those who 
have experienced helping others to truly 
unleash more of their human potential 
will emerge through their passion and 
excitement because it is the true essence 
of teaching and being a teacher. 




Knowledgeable and Skilled in 
Assessing All Areas of School Per- 
formance. The primary focus of out- 
standing principals is student achieve- 
ment. They find ways to focus on this 
with the collective efforts of everyone 
in their building. NASE principals hold 
the view that outstanding principals 
must be skilled in assessing all areas 
of school performance to ensure stu- 
dent achievement is maximized. Schools 
will not improve unless those who run 
them hold themselves and others 
accountable. Without appropriate use 
of classroom, school, and districtwide 
assessment, students will not know what 
they have learned and what they need 
to learn. Likewise, without appropriate 
assessment, teachers will not know what 
they have taught well .and what they 
need to teach. Other indicators of suc- 
cess such as attendance, incidence of 
student discipline, graduation rates, etc. 
are also important in' determining 
schoolwide success. 

Candidates for principal should 
demonstrate awareness of the impor- 
tance of assessment. Best candidates 
will be able to be specific about best 
ways to assess students, teachers, and 
the performance of a school. 

Organizational Skillsi NASE princi- 
pals believe a poorly organized leader 
cannot lead well. Organizational skills 
help principals do the right things at 
the right times. Those seeking outstand- 
ing principals should look for evidence 
that a candidate is well organized or has 
the ability to become:so. 

Identifying Quality Principals 

when a principal vacancy occurs, the 
search for a principal often proceeds in 
the following manner: The position is 
posted locally, regionally and/or nation- 
ally. It is generally expected that a suf- 
ficient number of quality candidates 
will simply emerge. While this model 
may have been sufficient to find candi- 
dates, it is growing less so. The grow- 



ing dearth of qualified candidates and 
the questionable reliability of the tra- 
ditional means of developing candi- 
date pools make it imperative that 
alternative means be considered for 
identifying qualified candidates. Two 
recommended alternatives follow: 

Developing Talent from Within. Dis- 
tricts most frequently fail to recognize 
and nurture the talent they already 
possess. In this era of administrator 
shortages, districts are well advised 
to reconsider this myopic and foolish 
practice. Perhaps the best place to look 
for talent within the district is among 
the teachers who demonstrate many 
of the personal qualities and convic- 
tions shared by outstanding principals. 
These are teachers who are respected 
by administrators and colleagues alike 
because of their excellence as a teacher. 
They hold the respect of their colleagues 
on matters pertaining to best educa- 
tional practices. Quite often these indi- 
viduals are ones who have elected on 
their own to take unique training, then, 
in turn have elected to teach their new 
found skills to their colleagues. These 
are individuals who care deeply for stu- 
dents and have, over time, demonstrat- 
ed that through their teaching, seven- 
to-ten years should be considered mini- 
mum as a rule-of-thumb. 

Districts are well advised to con- 
sciously develop and institutionalize 
a systematic plan to identify and nur- 
ture potentially strong internal candi- 
dates. All administrators in contact 
with these talented individuals have 
the responsibility to visit with them 
about their potential. Many may not 
be interested in administration, but 
some will be. Districts need to provide 
opportunities forthese individuals 
to explore and develop their talents 
through job shadowing, internships, 
or brief orientations about the beauties 
and difficulties of being a principal. 

For those who appear to be outstand- 
ing candidates and show some interest, 
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sabbatical leaves for them to engage in 
attaining their administrative certifica- 
tion could be offered. 

Fostering the talent from within per- 
mits the district to develop talented peo- 
ple who have a proven track record and 
a vested interest in their own district. It 
also provides multiple opportunities 
for individuals to grow and provide 
greater service to the district. 

Recruiting Talented Principals in 
Other Districts. Districts are well 
advised to enlist the aide of respected 
administrators and others to help iden- 
tify outstanding administrators in 
other districts who are looking for new 
opportunities. Not infrequently, out- 
standing individuals may be recruited 
by opportunities that offer the potential 
for professional growth, greater 
empowerment, and/or greater financial 
reward. These individuals can provide 
districts that court them the perspec- 
tive of someone from the outside. A 
mix of administrators who have experi- 
ence in other districts along with those 
who are “home grown” can provide a 
healthy balance between continuity and 
new thought. Districts that do not 
demonstrate they value the outstanding 
administrators they have foolishly do 
so at the peril of their students. 

Developing Principals 
to Their Full Potential 

Effective principals possess many of 
the skills suggested above. However, 
all principals can become much more 
proficient in their skills. NASE princi- 
pals offer the following suggestions for 
developing principals' full potential. 




Provide New Principals with Men- 
tors. New principals face a myriad of 
unanticipated situations during their 
initial years. Often these situations are 
extremely perplexing and involve diffi- 
cult and emotionally demanding engage- 
ment which they did not face as teach- 
ers. In many cases there are legal impli- 
cations. In almost all cases, student 
welfare hangs in the balance. Good 
decision making is absolutely neces- 
sary. Many new principals do not have 
the experience to be confident in their 
decisions. Through mentor relationships, 
veteran principals may offer new prin- 
cipals valuable information which will 
make their decisions better and their 
entry into the profession less stressful. 
Veteran principals have a responsibility 
to assist their inexperienced colleagues 
through an informal mentor relation- 
ship. Districts should establish formal 
mentor relationships. 

Provide Principals with Appropriate 
Training. Districts should provide all 
principals with training opportunities 
to enhance their skills and vision of 
schooling. Skills suggested above pro- 
vide a training list to work from. Prin- 
cipals should have a good deal of dis- 
cretion in the training they take. How- 
ever, principals should receive system- 
atic training in areas of weakness. 

It is also important for principals to 
have multiple opportunities to increase 
the breadth and depth of their vision 
for what schools can and must become 
and the means to arrive at those ends. 
Such opportunities range from oppor- 
tunities to attend local and national 
conventions as well as taking part in 
a wide variety of activities both in and 
out of the district. 



Nurturing and Retaining 
Outstanding Principals 

Principals are currently in short sup- 
ply. Outstanding principals are even 
more difficult to find. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is imperative for those 
who value outstanding leadership to 
find ways to retain the best leaders 
they have. This is not an easy task, in 
part because some of the best will be 
upwardly mobile. However, there are 
conditions which may be created in 
a district which will help in retaining 
outstanding principals. These condi- 
tions, once created, have the wonderful 
triple effect of bringing outstanding 
principals to their full productivity, 
developing those with potential to 
become outstanding principals, and 
sending a strong positive message to 
others of quality who might consider 
becoming a principal in the district. 

Conditions for retaining outstanding 
principals follow. 

Provide Outstanding Principals 
with Opportunities to Grow 

Outstanding principals crave profes- 
sional growth; in most cases, these 
individuals will have difficulty sustain- 
ing peak performance without regular 
opportunities to grow. District leaders 
and board members who want to retain 
the best principals must nurture them 
accordingly. Providing a combination 
of unique training opportunities — such 
as leadership academies and other sus- 
tained intensive kinds of leadership 
opportunities — and opportunities to 
engage in challenging districtwide, 
statewide, regional or national work 
of consequence are recommended 
options. District leadership should 
balance the challenges they create for 
outstanding principals with the other 
demands in their professional lives. 



Provide Outstanding Principals with 
Appropriate Support. The modern 
principalship is a difficult and chal- 
lenging job, and no principal will func- 
tion at peak capacity without appropri- 
ate support. District level administra- 
tors and trustees must recognize this 
fact if they want peak performance 
and to retain those capable of provid- 
ing the best leadership. In real terms, 
this means providing, when necessary, 
resources such as assistant principals, 
deans, lunchroom aides, and teachers. 
It also means making sure district- 
level bureaucracy does not unduly 
impede building-level work. It also 
means appropriate support with diffi- 
cult issues of student discipline, teacher 
supervision and other potentially legal 
issues. 



Demonstrate that Outstanding 
Leadership Is Valued. Perhaps the most 
effective way to nurture and retain out- 
standing principals is to let them know 
they are valued. While this is conceptu- 
ally simple, too often communities and 
those within districts behave in a man- 
ner inconsistent with this concept. Sim- 
ply stated, parents, teachers, district- 
level administrators, and board mem- 
bers alike are well advised to let their 
best leaders know they are appreciated. 
And while there is no excuse for poor 
administration, generic administrator 
“bashing” is dangerous. Appropriate 
and differential compensation for out- 
standing principals is perhaps the best 
way to demonstrate the efforts of out- 
standing principals are valued. 
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I ASE principals were asked to 
respond to 12 key questions 
I related to creating quality 
schools. Their responses provide addi- 
tional insight into the ways that out- 
standing principals consider and ad- 
dress key issues. This information 
should assist those who are seeking 
outstanding principals identify indi- 
viduals who think in ways similar to 
proven outstanding principals. The 
information will also assist those who 
aspire to becoming outstanding school 
leaders. Finally, the information is use- 
ful because the collective knowledge of 
these experts provides important infor- 
mation for anyone interested in creat- 
ing a quality school. 



1 . What Are the Top Three Factors 
that Make a School Effective? 

NASE principals collectively agree 
that high expectations and pride in the 
school internalized by the principal and 
communicated to staff, students, and 
parents is the most important factor. 
They believe the maxim that, “You have 
to believe before you can achieve.” These 
principals strive to create in their schools 
a clear school vision of academic excel- 
lence with active staff involvement be- 
cause they understand that achieve- 
ment relates directly to high expecta- 
tions. Additionally, NASE principals 
institute programs designed to meet 
the individual and collective needs of 
children and that are required for stu- 
dents to reach high expectations. NASE 
principals suggest that high expecta- 
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Questions: 

Twelve Important Questions 
About Creating Quality Schools 



tions must be held to ensure that pro- 
grams deliver quality education. They 
believe that part of high expectations 
relates to accountability of the adults — 
including themselves — have for raising 
student achievement. NASE principals 
make every effort to help their students, 
community, and staff develop a sense 
of pride that ensures excellence will pre- 
vail. They believe that success is the 
only option. 



Principals recognize 
excellence as a goal 
and not an end. 



Because there is never enough time in 
the day to accomplish everything, NASE 
principals work through a team effort. 
They strive to create a “we are all in this 
together” attitude and organization. In 
their view, a school management system 
that does not incorporate input from 
teachers, staff, parents, and students is 
ineffective; NASE principals involve all 
stakeholders in problem solving and 
decision making. They strive to provide 
all in their school community with a 
sense of ownership in the school and 
collective belief in its mission. 




Finally, NASE principals recognize 
excellence as a goal and not an end. 
They understand that no matter how 
good an organization is, it can always 
become better. They suggest that when 
the principal stops trying to improve 
the school, he/ she should make a plan 
to move from the school. They continu- 
ally engage the staff in professional 
development, monitor instruction, 
coach and mentor teachers, and work 
to insure they are using effective, 
research-based teaching techniques. 

In viewing excellence as a goal, NASE 
principals recognize the close relation- 
ship between methodology and peda- 
gogy, as well as the necessity of system- 
atic evaluation of student progress to 
determine if goals are being reached. 

2. How Does a Principal 
Influence Teachers to Have High 
Expectations for Low-Income, 
Low-Achieving Students? 

NASE principals believe there is no 
doubt that the principal sets the tone, 
attitude, and expectations for a school. 
Because they understand that “do as 
I say” is not nearly as powerful as the 
example they set through their behav- 
ior, they constantly strive to make their 
thoughts and actions consistent. They 
understand that setting the example 
through action and deed is required 
for people to begin to really believe all 
students can learn. NASE principals 
communicate school vision — such 
as high expectations for all students — 
and articulate important beliefs so that 




all parties will have a clear understand- 
ing of values and expectations. Again, 
NASE principals believe that modeling 
the behaviors they expect from students 
and teachers translates into a powerful 
living philosophy which will be believed. 

NASE principals understand that pos- 
itive behavior and achievement need to 
be acknowledged and rewarded in order 
to be increased. They act as head “des- 
ignated cheerleader” of the school, mak- 
ing it clear that neither socioeconomic 
status nor ethnicity are related to a 
child’s ability. They view it is their job 
to share the school’s successes with the 
staff and positively reward individual 
teachers in their successes with students. 

NASE principals regularly communi- 
cate with parents, students and the com- 
munity; they share their expectations, 
receive input, and celebrate student suc- 
cesses. NASE principals understand that 
nothing breeds success like genuine 
accomplishment. They do not allow 
socioeconomic status or ethnicity to 
become a roadblock to high student 
achievement. 

3. What Are Procedures 
for Principals to Delegate 
Tasks to Others? 

NASE principals realize that they can- 
not do it alone and do not want to do it 
alone. Consequently, NASE principals 
work and synergize with others. For 
example, they identify individuals who 
will take over the supervision of new 
programs after initial implementation, 
then turn those programs over to those 
individuals. NASE principals are quick 
to provide ongoing support. They ob- 
serve and assess staff strengths and 
needs, prioritize the school’s need areas, 
then match designated talents to meet 
those needs. They provide guidelines 
to individuals in accordance with their 
skill levels; they seek and reward indi- 
vidual creativity others use to meet iden- 
tified goals and objectives. To ensure 
that individuals are working to a com- 
mon end, they constantly articulate the 
relationship between goals and overall 
school mission. 
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Each year, NASE principals develop 
school effectiveness plans with their 
staffs. They ask committees to recom- 
mend specific action steps for tasks 
they will undertake; examples include 
the development and implementation 
of new programs, newsletters, home- 
work policies, discipline policies, and 
technology plans. NASE principals 
engage teachers in school based man- 
agement and empower them to get 
things done; they, likewise, hold site- 
based council members and other 
responsible parties accountable for 
completing assigned tasks. 



Principals understand that 
nothing breeds success like 
genuine accomplishment. 



4. What Are the Most Important 
Sources ot Information and 
Ideas for School Reform? 

The role of the school principal may 
seem lonely, but it does not have to be. 
NASE principals network with other 
principals and administrators who 
have a proven track record. They work 
together to share solutions to common 
problems. They often seek the advise 
of trusted colleagues prior to making 
difficult decisions. In short, NASE prin- 
cipals form a functional, professional 
network of like minded educators. This 
network also includes teachers, staff, par- 
ents, and influential community and 
business leaders who, together, possess 
a fantastic amount of knowledge and 
expertise which can be effectively chan- 
neled to support the schools mission. 



Practice visitations to effective pub- 
lic and private schools for frequent “cre- 
ative theft” of ideas and programs which 
result in high student achievement is 
one activity that NASE principals rec- 
ommend. They understand that in order 
to learn, they cannot be afraid to ask. 
NASE principals do not waste time seek- 
ing advice from those who are mediocre; 
they seek advice from the best practi- 
tioners in the field. 

NASE principals also use the servic- 
es of professional organizations such 
as Regional Educational Laboratories, 
Centers for Professional Growth and 
Development, League of Cooperating 
Schools and VD/E/A (Kittering Foun- 
dation) Fellows Program, Association 
for the Supervision of Curriculum 
Development (ASCD) and national 
principal organizations. 

NASE principals read, read and read. 
Reading materials such as books, jour- 
nals, magazines, and reports are essen- 
tial for growth addressing personally 
identified areas of weakness. Internet 
searches are also a highly productive 
in accessing necessary knowledge. 

5. In What Areas Is the Need tor 
Staff Development the Greatest? 

while there are many important areas 
for staff development, those that relate 
directly to student achievement and 
assessment are viewed as the most 
important by NASE principals. They 
suggest that due to the changing nature 
of education and the different skills 
and knowledge individuals bring to 
teaching, staff training needs to be 
differentiated based upon the school’s 
mission and the individual strengths 
and weaknesses of staff members. Re- 
training of professional educators is 
best accomplished by other profession- 
als. Perhaps the most effective model 
for sustained training of teachers is 
expert teachers teaching their col- 
leagues over time. NASE principals 
believe in ongoing training, geared 
to specific needs, delivered over time. 



6. What Are the Most Important 
Actions for Principals Assuming 
Leadership of an Ineffective 
School? 

NASE principals believe if you do not 
knov\^ where you are going, you can end 
up anywhere. They believe in the power 
of developing a collective vision and 
philosophy that governs the direction 
of the school. They begin by reviewing 
the school profile. If one does not exist, 
they develop one. They analyze student 
performance data to identify major 
instructional needs. They identify prob- 
lems requiring immediate attention and 
take action, even if it only buys some 
time to deal more effectively later. NASE 
principals conduct needs assessments 
involving participation from teachers, 
parents, and support staff; from this 
information they identify high priority 
needs and write their school plans to 
address these needs. 

NASE principals conduct organiza- 
tional assessments including historical 
perspectives on achievement, strengths 
and weaknesses of staff, curriculum 
needs, and unique needs of the students 
and families served. They make a gen- 
eral assessment in terms of climate, cur- 
riculum, and evaluation practices. They 
create and involve staff committees 
in the assessment process to develop 
a sense of ownership in initiating and 
executing change. They meet with com- 
munity leaders. They study the popula- 
tion and get to know their constituency. 

With the data and with participation 
of others, NASE principals develop and 
follow a strategic plan that includes their 
vision and goals and objectives to reach 
that vision. In effect, they develop a road 
map that identifies priority areas which 
include goals, objectives, activities, in 
service components, materials, and 
equipment. NASE principals are then 
able to prioritize their time and estab- 
lish support systems in and out of school 
using community resources and expert- 
ise. They organize the physical plant to 
promote the school's mission and to 
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meet instructional objectives. Finally, 
they assess progress in meeting their 
objectives and goals so that course cor- 
rections may be made as needed. 

NASE principals articulate the vision 
to students, staff, parents and others. 

7. What Activities Support and 
Assist Good Principal-Student 
Relationships? 

NASE principals practice management 
by walking around. Although this may 
be an old phrase, it is still a very effec- 
tive strategy for administrators. High 
visibility is created by principals through 
daily visits to classrooms. In addition, 
it was made very clear that the princi- 
pal must be seen in the hallways, cafete- 
rias, gymnasiums, at activities and com- 
munity events talking with students on 
a regular basis. The principals did not 
minimize the power of interacting with 
students socially as well as academically 
and in disciplinary encounters. The prin- 
cipals felt it was essential that they teach 
as often as possible in all classes to let 
students see them in their most impor- 
tant role of all, master teacher and edu- 
cational leader. 



Rules for emotional 
and physical safety 
are paramount. 



Specific examples provided by the 
principals explaining their interaction 
with students included the ideas that a 
principal must praise students constant- 
ly, support and maintain order and dis- 
cipline, read and provide lots of positive 
reinforcement through programs, incen- 
tives, assemblies, love, hugs and saying 
“Yes, you can” to all students. 
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Finally, the principals felt that it was 
essential that they monitor each child's 
academic development and make sug- 
gestions for enhancing their individ- 
ual progress. They reward and praise 
individual achievement whether it be 
grounded in achievement that is aca- 
demic or behaviorally based. The princi- 
pals are very sensitive to the needs of the 
students and their families. When neces- 
sary, they found ways to provide cloth- 
ing, food, counseling and family support. 

8. How Can Principals Find Time 
to Be Instructional Leaders? 

All the principals stated that a princi- 
pal does not have to do everything alone. 
In their schools they set priorities mak- 
ing instructional improvement number 
one. With this priority set, they began 
to improve organizational skills through 
effective time management. Examples 
of strategies they used included such 
things as keeping a log of daily sched- 
ules to assess time and accomplish- 
ments, perform administrivia after 
or before school, develop an effective 
chain of communication with staff that 
could be routinized through thoughtful 
delegation of duties, and empower 
through decision making. Finally, all 
agreed that it was necessary to develop 
the ability to predict questions and prob- 
lems and attempt to answer and address 
these concerns before they occur. 

9. How Can Teachers 

Be Freed from Classes for 
Staff Development? 

The principals all discussed how creative 
scheduling is a key skill for all building 
administrators. Everyone maintained 
how essential it is to have a clear under- 
standing of the schedule based upon 
what is right for children. The princi- 
pals agreed that if the schedule is devel- 
oped with the child's best interests in 
mind, then opportunities will be pres- 
ent to allow an effective principal to 
accomplish staff development during 
the school day. There are many ways 



to accomplish this and the best way 
explained the principals was “to steal 
ideas from the most talented principals 
you can contact” All agreed that rein- 
venting the wheel through trial and 
error is expensive, painful, and can hurt 
children through loss of learning time. 

Some successful alternatives identi- 
fied by the NASH group included split- 
ting or combining classes to accom- 
plish specific curricular goals, schedul- 
ing special activities (arts-to-schools, 
fire prevention programs) at training 
times, scheduling special Saturday train- 
ing sessions, training during the school 
day for small groups, andilizing double 
sessions for students. Other successful 
strategies that were used and proposed 
by the group included arranging field 
trips for several classes to allow adult 
coverage using parents and school serv- 
ice assistants allowing the release of 
teachers for training. Some principals 
held sessions after school or on week- 
ends and some paid staff a training 
stipend. The principals supported an 
increase in the school year to include 
scheduled training time. Many NASH 
principals plan staff development 
activities in the morning before class 
begins, plan block scheduling of spe- 
cialists to free groups to meet regular- 
ly, arrange for assembly programs to 
free teachers to attend staff develop- 
ment sessions and develop a rotation 
schedule utilizing support staff to pro- 
vide coverage. NASH principals emphat- 
ically stated that a number of days for 
staff development be built into the 
school calendar. 



10. How Can Major Student 
Discipline Problems Be Improved? 

NASE principals have always main- 
tained that they set clear expectations 
for behavior that ensure a safe, orderly 
environment at their schools. Rules for 
emotional and physical safety are para- 
mount and receive a high priority from 
the principals as they strive to be a 
strong, active model for teachers and 
students. The principals maintain that 
it is essential to develop a behavior 
management plan for the whole school 
including hallway traffic, lunchroom 
activities, playground activities, arrivals 
and dismissals. All their rules for behav- 
ior reflect high standards for discipline 
both in and out of the classroom. 



The time has passed when 
a school can say that a 
great job is being done since 
80 percent of the children 
are above average. 



Rules alone are not enough. In addi- 
tion, these principals assert that it is 
essential that a code of conduct be 
developed collectively with staff, stu- 
dents, and parents. They make certain 
that everyone understands and abides 
by its expectations. During the develop- 
ment of this strategy, the principals 
assess and maintain an ongoing discus- 
sion of current discipline concerns with 
staff. In all cases, the principals identify 
specific problem areas and prepare to 
be on the front line of enforcement 
along with the teachers. 



The principals took an active role 
training staff in effective classroom 
management. All felt it is essential to 
take an active role in providing inser- 
vice, written information, and prac- 
tice in models of discipline theory 
and implementation. Of course, all 
agreed that a schoolwide system of 
positive consequences was necessary 
and each always promotes and rewards 
excellent behavior. 

11. What Are Procedures 
for Monitoring and Assessing 
Instruction? 

NASE principals monitor student 
achievement and progress by regularly 
using a variety of instruments and 
assessment procedures. All agreed that 
data collected on student achievement 
must be desegregated. They asserted that 
the time has passed when a school can 
say that a great job is being done since 
80 percent of the children are above 
average. The principals were adamant 
in relating that there can be no satisfac- 
tion for a 20 percent defective rate. Any 
business that operated on this premise 
would fall and the principals maintained 
that there can be no acceptable “write 
off’ or “defect percentage” in regard to 
children. The principals maintain that 
the communities they represent cannot 
afford any of its members to be crippled 
with ignorance by being ill trained or 
not prepared. 

All principals questioned insisted 
upon building or school district desig- 
nated benchmarks and assessments that 
are required for all students. The prin- 
cipals used the data collected from these 
assessments to effect the future out- 
comes by using the information for 
constructive, timely feedback to staff 
and students. The principals saw test- 
ing and achievement as paramount for 
program development. 



12. What Are Innovative 
Approaches to Programming 
the School Day? 

NASE principals ensure that priority 
subjects are scheduled during prime 
times within the school day. They do 
not become trapped into using a sched- 
ule that follows past archaic thinking 
which ranks courses and adult conven- 
ience above student needs. Instead, 
today’s basic skills take first priority 
within the variety of different sched- 
ules that can be used. Realizing that 
there are many and varied scheduling 
methods, the principals agreed that 
when we teach children and knowl- 
edge in isolated blocks of specific sub- 
ject areas, we perpetuate a myth that 
education and learning are segmented 
activities. They assert that learning and 
the use of knowledge applied in isola- 
tion seems to exist in only one place 
in our society, the public school, not in 
the real world. 



The principals agreed that large blocks 
of uninterrupted instructional time for 
reading and math need to be incorpo- 
rated with blocks of time for other sub- 
ject areas that reinforce reading in con- 
tent areas. They schedule the school day 
realizing that there needs to be taken 



Basic skills take first priority 
within the variety of different 
schedules that can he used. 



into account the reality that all areas 
being taught rely upon each other. There- 
fore, they recommend a common plan- 
ning time for teachers in the same grade 
to help coordinate services as well as use 
team teaching strategies that utilize the 
combined talents of teachers. 



The principals suggest that a princi- 
pal seeking innovative ways to sched- 
ule need look no farther then the cur- 
rent literature or state, regional, and 
federal agencies. Creative scheduling 
has more to do with the will to com- 
plete the task rather than the knowl- 
edge to create a schedule. The success- 
ful practitioners interviewed created 
schedules that first and foremost met 
the needs of children, matched the 
school’s mission and philosophy, 
and were supported by parents, the 
community, and educators. 
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utstanding principals play a 
I profound, pivotal role in creat- 
I ing schools where all students 
achieve at the highest levels. Outstand- 
ing principals are excellent managers 
of resources. Outstanding principals 
understand the kind of staff and cur- 
riculum necessary for all students to 
achieve their best. Outstanding princi- 
pals are highly skilled in working with 
students, parents, teachers, other admin- 
istrators, and community members to 
create conditions for success for all stu- 
dents. Most importantly, outstanding 
principals are leaders who set the moral 
tone for a building through their char- 
acter and beliefs. They lead by example 
and focus their professional energies on 
the central conviction that human poten- 
tial is unlimited: therefore, all children 
can learn-, no exceptions! 

Outstanding principals are growing 
increasingly difficult to find and retain. 

It is imperative that school boards, cen- 
tral office administrators, parents, and 
others concerned with providing the 
best quality education possible find 
ways to do so. Children deserve no less. 



Conclusion: 

Leading America’s Schools 



Those who seek outstanding princi- 
pals, must remember the personal qual- 
ities and convictions that are character- 
istic of the individuals whom they seek 
and that those qualities of character are 
more important than specific skills and 
knowledge required. But, they must seek 
those who possess or can develop these 
skills and knowledge. 



All Children can learn, 
no exceptions! 



Those who seek outstanding princi- 
pals must remember that the best place 
to look for prospects is among their out- 
standing teachers, and that an institu- 
tionalized, systematic method to nur- 
ture and challenge prospective candi- 
dates within the ranks will produce bet- 
ter candidate over time. They must also 
remember that to provide a healthy bal- 
ance of administrators, outstanding 
candidates must be actively sought 
from outside the school district as well. 



Perhaps most importantly, especially 
given the growing scarcity of prospec- 
tive candidates, districts must make a 
concerted effort to retain the talented 
principals they have. This is not easy, 
but may be done in most cases by pro- 
viding appropriate recognition, reward, 
growth opportunities,and support for 
these individuals. Failure by districts — 
boards, central administrators, teach- 
ers, parents and others — to heed this 
admonition will result in significant loss 
to the district of the human capital these 
talented individuals represent. 

The NASE principals believe that for 
our children to reach their full poten- 
tial and society to flourish, it is largely 
dependent upon the quality of school 
leadership. By following the recommen- 
dations presented herein, outstanding 
principals and those capable of becom- 
ing so may be identified, developed 
and retained. 






I dentifying, developing, and retain- 
ing outstanding principals will be 
a major challenge for school sys- 
tems throughout America in the com- 
ing years. This document has made the 
case that personal qualities and convic- 
tions possessed by principal candidates 
are the absolute bedrock for the selec- 
tion of these future school leaders. Spe- 
cific skills are necessary and varying 
styles of leadership imperative, but the 
consistent message throughout has been 
that effective building principals must 
possess and profess a moral responsi- 
bility to do what needs to be done so 
all children can succeed. 

Everyone searches for and appreciates 
fast “turn arounds” of dismal situations. 
Quick fixes are always in demand and 
programs aplenty are available for most 
every problem imaginable in education 
today. The effective leaders of tomorrow 
can and will effectuate a quick begin- 
ning but that will not be all. Outstand- 
ing principals will inherently attune 
themselves to the quality school initia- 
tives explained throughout this booklet 
and take the extra step so often missing 
in education today, lasting organization- 
al change. 



Appendices 



This document is not about quick 
fixes. This document is about lasting 
change. Still, the reader will note in 
the appendices listed that there are 
one and two year plans for change in 
schools that effective administrators 
can facilitate. It is not the intent of NASE 
to confuse issues here. Yes, talented indi- 



This document is 
about lasting change. 



viduals are needed to accomplish such 
feats and all the NASE principals are 
proof that the time lines can be met 
as evidenced by their documented past 
experiences. However, the timelines pre- 
sented do not represent a cookbook 
approach to excellence. The timelines 
illustrate that specific benchmarks are 
attainable and must be identified, clar- 
ified, and met in a sequential, planned 
manner. 



Quick success implementing the 
structural framework explained in the 
plans is hardly the end or only expecta- 
tion of future building administrators. 
This document is more concerned 
about a cultural change in the school 
that accepts the mission and vision of 
excellence created through the initial 
structural changes that the one- and 
two-year plans illustrate. 

Fast, systemic change requires charis- 
ma, effort, and the will to succeed. For 
two years a tremendous amount of ener- 
gy and resources can be garnered and 
focused to begin the difficult task of 
rethinking the systems, routines, 
processes, rituals, and expectations 
of an existing school culture. This is 
just the beginning. When the initia- 
tives attempted and implemented as 
explained in the plans become the 
standard ways for doing things in the 
school, educational excellence will be 
well on its way to being attained. 
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INITIAL STEPS 

Organize for Improvement 

A school leadership team is essential 
to manage the planning and implemen- 
tation of improvements in the school. 
Equally important in achieving success 
is involving other school staff members, 
district personnel and parents Jointly 
in the school improvement effort. The 
principal takes the lead, but all staff are 
informed that an improvement effort 
is taking place. They are introduced to 
both the improvement concepts and 
the improvement process. The princi- 
pal points out opportunities for staff 
involvement in planning and implemen- 
tation of improvements at specific steps 
in the process and coordinates selec- 
tion of the leadership team. 

Study Effective Schooling 
Practices and Characteristics 

Successful improvement efforts are 
based on effective schooling practices 
and characteristics associated with 
improvements in student perform- 
ance. These “effective schooling prac- 
tices” include elements of schooling 
associated with a clearly defined cur- 
riculum; focused classroom instruc- 
tion and management; firm, consis- 
tent discipline-, close monitoring of 
student performance-, and strong 
instructional leadership. 
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Appendix I: 

10 Essential Elements 

Two-Year Action Plan 

Profile Student Performance 

To make changes for improvement, it is 
necessary to know what is actually tak- 
ing place in the school. Current levels 
of student performance must be identi- 
fied to guide the planning for focused 
improvement. The leadership team col- 
lects data about student performance 
and these data are summarized into a 
school “profile,” providing a broad pic- 
ture of the performance of students 
across many or all curriculum areas. 

Set a Goal for Improvement 

Managed change is most effective when 
focused on specific priority goals. When 
school-wide efforts for improvement 
are tied to this goal, a commonality 
of purpose gives strength to improve- 
ment work. The entire school staff must 
be involved in the identification of a 
school-wide goal. 

Check Current Instructional 
Practices 

An analysis of current instructional 
practice is necessary to determine 
where practices can be changed to 
meet improvement goals. It is Impor- 
tant to know the degree to which effec- 
tive schooling practices are currently 
in place in the school. Student and par- 
ent perceptions of school practices are 
important. The purpose of this infor- 
mation is to get a picture of practice 
across content areas, grade levels and 
classrooms in the school. 




Develop a Plan for Improvement 

Once the goal is established and cur- 
rent levels of practice identified, the 
next step is to select ways to change 
practice to meet the improvement 
goal. Instructional methods and tech- 
niques are selected which can contribute 
to the improvement of student perform- 
ance in the goal area. 

Prepare for Implementation 

There must be a plan for putting select- 
ed effective schooling practices into 
operation in the school. Responsibili- 
ties are assigned, materials are devel- 
oped, necessary resources are identi- 
fied and time lines are established for 
implementation of practices related 
to the goal area. 

Implement the Plan 

According to the plan, the new practices 
are implemented in the school. The lead- 
ership team manages the implementa- 
tion, working with all staff members. 

Monitor Implementation 

To assure progress toward planned 
improvements, completion of activi- 
ties specified by the plan must be moni- 
tored for adherence to the overall pre- 
scription for improvement. In addition, 
as the school progresses toward full 
implementation, student performance 
is monitored to evaluate impact of the 
improvements. Based on monitoring, 
adjustments are made as needed to 
improve effectiveness. 



Evaluate Progress and 
Renew Efforts 

At the end of the first cycle of improve- 
ment (usually the specified target date 
for full implementation), the entire staff 
reviews improvement results. They iden- 
tify strengths and weaknesses of the 
plan and its implementation and they 
recommend ways to improve the school- 
wide approach. The staff and leadership 
team discuss the improvement effort 
and decide whether the school should 
continue to work in the original goal 
area or move on to a new goal. 

YEAR ONE 

MONTH 1 

Assess Strengths and Needs 

Elicit assistance of staff and parents to col- 
lect and collate hardcore data including: 

■ History of students achievement 
levels 

■ Current test results 

■ Attendance and suspension patterns 

■ Instructional materials 

■ Homework procedures policies and 
current practices 

■ Condition of the physical plant 
including safety and appearance 

■ Discipline and behavior 

■ Existing rules and standards 

■ Communication with staff, students 
and parents 

■ Quality and quantity of parent and 
student involvement with the school. 

■ Student and staff population 

Analyze the Curriculum and 
Instruction 

High expectations are publicized from the 
beginning Excuses (for failure) are sys- 
tematically buried with the other trash. 

■ State and local mandates 

■ Existing program design 

■ Implementation, monitoring and 
evaluation systems 

■ Staff development 

■ Staff evaluation 



Internalize Effective 
School Practices 

The stage is set for high expectations be- 
ginning with the principal An staff know 
what the norm should he measured by. 

■ Study effective schools research 

■ Observe an effective school(s) per- 
sonally 

■ Network with other successful prin- 
cipals, teachers and parents , 

■ Identify teachers and practices that 
currently demonstrate effective prac- 
tices and reward publicly-in staff 
meetings, before parent groups and 
in the community. 

MONTH 2 

Establishing a philosophy is essential 
Communicate a vision of academic suc- 
cess for all students to staff, students, 
and parents. 

Form a Core Leadership Team 

The leadership team should reflect race, 
gender, job classification and grade lev- 
els of the school Including. 

■ Administration 

■ Staff 
H Parents 

■ Union representative 

Develop a School Profile Based 
on Hard Core Data 

■ Profile of students’ achievement- 
collectively and individually 

■ Profile of staff 

■ Profile of the community 

■ Description of school’s strengths 
and weaknesses 



Develop a Mission Statement 

Based on the school profile develop the 
mission statement into an action plan 
for the year. Plans should be prepared 
for each area including: 

■ Curriculum 

■ Performance objectives 

■ Staff development 

■ Evaluation process 

■ Support 

■ Design and organize appropriate 
handbooks 

It may be necessary for the principal to 
dictate some major changes quickly, i.e., 
facility repair and student discipline. 
These immediate successes can be used 
as a springboard for future, more 
abstract changes. 



MONTH 3 

Openly Publicize Good News, Bad 
News, and Plans for Improvement 

■ Orient all teachers and staff 

■ Communicate clear expectations 

■ Develop lesson and unit plans to 
meet goals 

■ Implement the support plan 

Begin Ongoing Staff Development 
and Monitor Progress Regularly 

Be in every classroom everyday. Ask 
teachers three simple questions: What 
are you doing? How does it relate to 
what you did yesterday? How does it 
relate to what you will do tomorrow? 

Begin the Evaluation and 
Assessment Process 

MONTHS 4-5 

Review and Monitor Student 
Achievement 

■ Do this by school, grade, class and 
individual 



MONTHS 6-7 

■ Continue implementation of plans 

■ Continue staff development 

■ Publicly recognize successes 

■ Conduct frequent monitoring and 
committee meetings 

MONTH 8 

■ Refine long range plans and make 
apprppriate changes 

MONTH 9 

■ Plan appropriate standardized test- 
ing procedures 

■ Monitor progress 

MONTHS 10-11 

■ Monitor implementation of testing 

■ Monitor end of year activities 

■ Develop a new complete school profile 



MONTH 12 

■ Reassess programs and priorities 

■ Adjust school plan for next year 

■ Involve staff in professional devel- 
opment programs based on school 
profile and assessment of needs 

YEAR TWO 

Begin Again, Building on Previous 
Successes and Addressing 
Remaining Needs 

■ Restate mission of school frequently 

■ Re-emphasize high expectations of 
performance by staff and students 

■ Involve staff and parents in problem 
solving and decision making 

■ Publicize results of performance 
and shoot toward new goals 

■ Reward success often 

■ Monitor progress and performance 
of all areas regularly 

■ Study and internalize effective 
schools research 

■ Network with other successful schools 






Appendix II: 

Two-Year Action Plan To Reach International Standards 
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e are about to enter an excit- 
ing and dynamic new era in 
our public school process. 
The coming changes will be challeng- 
ing. Making them happen will require 
hard work, focused dedication to edu- 
cational excellence with practical appli- 
cations and a strong commitment to 
re-establishing America as a world 
leader in education and learning. 



This “Blueprint for Change” has 
been developed by some of the very 
best American and international edu- 
cators. They are practitioners, not just 
theorists. It details what is needed if we 
ever hope to have our children achieve 
international academic standards. 

Implementing strategies to raise 
our children’s academic achievement 
to international standards will not be 
an accident. The following strategies 
for implementation will guarantee stu- 
dents the skills and abilities needed to 
succeed in the 21st century and also 
foster a positive attitude toward life- 
long learning. 

We have the resources. We must now 
demonstrate that we also have the will, 
because failure for our children is sim- 
ply not an option. 



YEAR ONE: A New Beginning 

STEP1. COMMUNITY 
AWARENESS (3-6 MONTHS) 

Successful educators, astute parents 
and informed business people know 
our education system is facing a state 
of emergency. Although the American 
public seems to be voicing agreement, 
few communities will admit that there 
is anything wrong with their school. 

It is absolutely imperative that local 
schools plan a detailed awareness cam- 
paign to inform community members 
of the need for change and the eventu- 
al cost of not changing. 

Specific international statistics, busi- 
ness needs and governmental informa- 
tion must be disseminated. We suggest 
that students be a primary audience 
and be taught to ask, “Why am I learn- 
ing this?” 

Designate one individual or depart- 
ment to gather information regarding 
effective schools and international 
techniques. 

Compile relevant school profile data 
and'make evaluative comparisons for 
students within the district. 

List strengths and weaknesses and 
candidly report. 

Prepare five distinct reports aimed 
at five audiences (educators, business, 
parents, community, students) that detail 
where you are and where you need to be. 

Present reports to all groups and 
recruit resources. 



With this select group, plan an in- 
depth awareness campaign for the 
community at large. 

Publicize results of the awareness cam- 
paign and decide whether to continue. 

STEP 2. COMMUNITY CONSENSUS 
ON NEW SCHOOL PURPOSE AND 
GOALS (3-6 MONTHS) 

''The American public and education 
community do not know the purpose 
of elementary and secondary education 
anymore. When we talk about what we 
are going to leach and assess in our 
schoolsy it is based upon our institution- 
al heritage and what we were taught. 

It is not based upon a systematic analy- 
sis of what children are going to use in 
their adult years. A detailed plan of 
what skills and knowledge students 
need is necessary !' — Daggett, USA 
Create a group of influential commu- 
nity members composed of the five orig- 
inal target groups to outline specifically 
the purpose of your school. 

Initiate any and all strategies neces- 
sary to compile this information for a 
community consensus. 

Publicize your community’s next steps. 




STEP 3. COMMUNITY CONSENSUS 
ON NEEDED ACADEMIC SKILLS 
AND KNOWLEDGE (4 MONTHS) 

Once a systematic analysis has led to 
the development of school purpose and 
goals, consensus must next be reached 
on what skills and knowledge students 
must have to reach the stated goals 
(detailed earlier in this document; 
see pages 1-36). 

The institutional setting that cur- 
rently governs our delivery of instruc- 
tion cannot be allowed to prevent us 
from reaching high levels of education. 

Specifically identify the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes that need to be 
learned to match the goals of the 
school. This must be done for both 
school staff and students. 

Identify how staff will acquire new 
skills, or how new instruction will be 
made available to students, possibly 
using distance learning technologies. 

Disregard all institutional restraints 
when making your plans. 

Aim to exceed international stan- 
dards at all levels. 

STEP 4. NEGDTIABLES 
& NDN-NEGDTIABLES (I MDNTH) 

**Irt American education^ it is okay to 
reform schools as long as you do not 
affect an adult role. This relegates us 
to no real change. 

School systems need to confront all 
institutional roles and decide which 
are negotiable and which are not. If the 
school year needs lengtheningy will the 
public agree to fund the change or will 
educators agree to work for less? 

Does the sanctity of subject-centered 
course work override the identified need 
for an interdisciplinary approach to edu- 
cation if it means the elimination of 
administrators and teachers? 

Communities need to confront each 
obstacle and agree on which are nego- 
tiable and which are not, before real 
change can he implemented '" — 
Daggett, USA 



Courageously confront every obsta- 
cle that impedes essential skill attain- 
ments and determine whether or not 
the institutional structure will negoti- 
ate change. 

Get specific, guaranteed commitments 
from government, labor, business and 
management for each institutional 
change negotiated. 

Get specific, signed policy statements 
. from any party that refuses to negotiate 
on an item that is deemed essential. 

Create a mechanism that allows for 
immediate change and flexibility should 
new areas or situations occur that are 
open for negotiation. 

STEPS, DEVELDPAPLAN FDR 
IMPLEMENTATIDN (2 MDNTHS) 

The four steps previously listed must 
be completed before this step can be 
attempted. There is no mystery to writ- 
ing a plan. Those interested in change 
will do so swiftly. 

Use successful practices that are com- 
mon to the area for planning strategies. 

Determine costs and secure commit- 
ted funding and resources. 

Continually report to all areas of the 
community and publicize final plan with 
time lines and accountability checks in 
place. 



YEAR TWO: Implementation 

Implementing your completed plan 
will be the easiest step in the process 
for real change. Curricula need to be 
rewritten, new assessment techniques 
developed and teachers need to be 
retrained. The work will be difficult, 
but we have the resources available to 
make these changes happen rather 
quickly. We submit that past imple- 
mentation plans and schemes failed 
to work because little effort has been 
put into achieving the first four steps 
described in this process. 

Follow the plan. 

Begin second school year implement- 
ing changes that raise achievement to 
international standards. 

Monitor the plan and revise when 
necessary. 

Along the way, celebrate successes 
with your community. 



Appendix III: 

National Association for Schools of Excellence (NASE) 

Position Statement 




he National Association For 
Schools of Excellence (NASE) 
was incorporated in 1999 with 
22 principals as charter members. The 
group initially was brought together by 
AMA Head Start and The Toni Peters 
Group. The first conference was held in 
July, 1988, at Gearhart, Oregon and the 
second meeting November, 1988, at Rip- 
pling River, Oregon. The third meeting 
was conducted during November, 1989. 
All three meeting were made possible 
by the generous support of the Oregon 
Business Community as well as the on- 
going support of Governor Neil Gold- 
schmidt and Senator Mark 0. Hatfield. 

The purpose of this organization of 
nationally recognized educators who 
are successfully educating low income 
children is to influence national policy 
that will foster equity and excellence in 
the education of all children. This will 
be accomplished by advocacy and chart- 
ing a course for positive change in the 
education of Americas undereducated 
children. Specifically, NASE supports 
the following steps toward meaningful 
educational reform: 

■ Establishment of National Standards 
for Educational Performance. These 
standards should lie identified with 
major input from successful practi- 
tioners. These standards should re- v 
fleet levels equal to or above the high- 
est international student performance. 



This would necessitate the imme- 
diate and on going assessment of 
student performance in other coun- 
tries and a dynamic process of con- 
-tinually upgrading this information. 

■ Implementation of genuine account- 
ability for the successful education 
of all children. Student performance 
and progress toward national goals 
must be monitored regularly at the 
local, state and national levels for the 
purpose of improving schools which 
are not progressing adequately and 
rewarding schools which are suc- 
cessfully educating all children. 

■ Once National Standards for student 
performance have been established 
and a system of genuine accountabil- 
ity implemented, schools should be af- 
forded the flexibility to utilize existing 
funding sources to best reach these 
goals, addressing local needs and 
fostering creativity and innovation. 

■ Establishment of a national policy 
that would reward innovation and 
academically successful schools, 
social and tangible rewards that 
reflect our nation’s values. If an 
excellent and equitable education 
for all children is truly a national 
priority, commensurate rewards 
should be in place to promote suc- 
cessful practices and dedicated, 
innovative educators. 



■ Assurance that children enter the 
public school system ready to learn 
through the provision of a compre- 
hensive, quality preschool-daycare 
program for all children at risk. Pre- 
paring children prior to kindergarten 
or first grade will optimize their abil- 
ity to access the education system 
which awaits them. 

■ Incorporation of curriculum at the 
elementary and secondary levels 
which teaches student-, a sense of 
civic consciousness, preparing stu- 
dents to participate responsibly and 
humanely in a democratic society. 

■ Preparation of students to enter the 
workforce successfully emphasizing 
skills and information which allow 
students to access a wide variety of 
college and vocational opportunities. 

■ NASE will form business partner- 
ships and alliances and expand the 
membership by including other 
educators who have beat the odds 
and performed beyond expectations 
in creating success for all students. 
We believe and have demonstrated, 
that all children can learn. The time 
for reform is now and we encourage 
you to include successful practition- 
ers such as ourselves in the dialogue 
and implementation of national edu- 
cation reform. 

■ National Association for Schools of 
Excellence (1989). Partners for Suc- 
cess p. 58. 
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